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a tribe, might have been referred to in the notice given on page 670. 
It is stated on page 831, under "Medals," that the earliest medals 
presented to the Indians by the English colonists are known as the 
"'Pamunkey series." That known as the Indian Crown" owned by 
the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, and de- 
posited with this Society, and the medal of the "King of Potomeck," 
belonging to this Society, are examples. The last example is, however, 
unlike anything described in the Handbook. It is oval, 2 1-8 by 2 7-16 
inches, and has on the obverse a stalk of corn with ears, and the 
legend "Ye King of," and on the reverse a tobacco plant, and legend 
"Patomeck." It has an opening at the top for suspension. 

Half Hours in Southern History. By John Leslie Hall, Ph. D., 
Professor of English and of General History in the College of 
William and Mary. B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. Atlanta, 
Richmond, Dallas, [1907] pp., 320, with 16 portraits, and index. 

This is a volume, which, from its character and variety of contents, 
is difficult to properly describe or review. It is not strictly history, 
nor is it a series of short essays on political and historical topics, but 
contains features of both. The author, while evidently earnestly 
intending to do justice to all sections, is frankly southern in his 
point of view, and his book is, to a large extent, a discussion of the 
relations of North and South. It is written primarily for the younger 
generation, but treats of many themes of importance to people of all 
ages. The style is easy and conversational, and the work might well 
be called "Short Talks on Southern History, Institutions and Politics." 

There are ten chapters, with numerous sub-divisions. The first takes 
up "The South in Olden Days," and gives brief pictures of the Co- 
lonial and Revolutionary periods, and of what the South did in secur- 
ing the independence of the country, in the formation of the Consti- 
tution, and in maintaining and expanding the Union. Chapter II 
describes the people of the South, and defends them against various 
slanders, and treats at some length of slavery. Chapter III is entitled 
"The Hundred Years Wrangle," and discusses the differences between 
the sections with their varying views in regard to the Constitution. 
Of course, slavery also appears under this chapter head. The later 
chapters cover the War of i86i-'6s, in its various phases, on the 
battlefield and in the home, and are followed by "The South Since 
the War." Professor Hall has packed his volume with a great mass 
of most interesting and suggestive matter, combining, indeed, the sub- 
jects of many hundred volumes into one. In spite of this condensa- 
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tion, however, "Half Hours in Southern History," is nowhere heavy 
or dry. People in the South, as well as in the North, will some- 
times disagree with the author as to facts and the opinions he ex- 
presses, but the book is not the worse for that. It is a work well 
worth reading by all who are interested in the most vital questions 
that have affected our country. 

Those who have had access to many books and have made use of 
their opportunities, will not find much that is new in the "Half 
Hours," but to the vastly larger number who, especially in the South, 
have access to few books, Professor Hall's work will prove of much 
value. 

The Princess Pocahontas. Her Story. By Wm. L. Sheppard, 
Richmond, Va. Whittet & Shepperson, Printers [1907] pp. 17, 
with portrait in colors. 

The information which writers of her time give of Pocahontas is 
so scattered through various books that few realize how much is 
known in regard to her. 

Mr. Sheppard has carefully studied Smith, Hamor, Purchas, Whita- 
ker, and others, and told in a very pleasant way the story of this 
famous Indian girl. There is no reason to question the substantial 
accuracy of the account of her rescue of Smith. Such rescues were 
only remarkable to Europeans, because they were unfamiliar with 
Indian customs. They were not at all uncommon. 

Probably the first notice of Pocahontas jn print was in the "Oxford 
Tract" (1612), pages 106, 107, 169 (Arber's edition). This account 
shows what a prominent -personage she was to the settlers in 1608 and 
1609. Every word of Mr. Sheppard's little book confirms the old view 
of Pocahontas as a woman, who as indeed a "nonpareil" of her 
people, and one whose memory Virginians, and, indeed, Americans, 
should hold in high esteem. To compile the facts of her history in 
such pleasant form was a real contribution to history. 

The frontispiece is an admirable copy, in colors, of the original 
portrait lately at Booton Hall, Norfolk, England. It was from this 
portrait that the well-known De Passe engraving was made. 

It is hoped that the interest excited in the famous Indian "Princess," 
may induce many people to become members of the Pocahontas 
Memorial Association of Washington, D. C, which will this year 
erect a bronze statue at Jamestown. 



